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THE CESSION OF THE FLORIDAS^ 



' October teil. 

XHB following " Remarks'' were written in the month of Julj^ 
but owing to some unexpected delays, tliey did not appear in the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle until the 21st and 27th of 
August, and 1st. September; since their insertion, the anticipated 
rejection of the treaty for the cession of the Floridas by the Idng of 
Spain, has been realised, and given birth to various political specu- 
lations respecting the effect likely to be produced in the relations 
existing between the Court at Madrid and the United States of 
America in particular, and generally in the £uropean cabinets. 

The ultimate views of the United States upon this question have 
been prematurely avowed in their diurnal papers, and if disposed to 
impute the rejection of the treaty to British influence, from a 
desire on our )>art to acquire the Floridas, it is possible that they 
may anticipate us, by attempting their occupation ; for this purpose 
there exists a secret act and resolution of the legislature^ so far 
back as the Congress of 1811, by which ^' the President is fully 
empowered to occupy any part, or tlie whole of the territory lying 
east of the river Perdido, and south of Georgia, in the event of an 
attempt to occupy die said territor}*, or any pari thereof, by any 
foreign government or power;" and by the same act and resolution, 
*^e may employ any part of the Army jand Navy of the United 
States, which he may deem necessary, for the purpose of taking 
possession of, and occupying the territory aforesaid, in order to 
maintain therein the authority of the United States." lliis secret 
/ , aotbohty was* ^t promulgated until the opening of the Congress 
' • of « 1\)18,* '"o^bep ^' President in his speech declared it as bis wmr- 
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rant for directing the dislodgement of the Insurgent Commodore 
Aory fix>m Amelia Island, an apology necessary for that apparent 
stretch of power in the American executive. 

Prepared with this sanction, and holding in the utmost contempt 
the means of retaliation in the power of Spain, we cannot doubt 
of the disposition of the United States government coercively to 
possess the territory which has been denied to their entreaty. But 
this permission to invade the Floridas, ample as it is for its object, 
may not, now the affairs of Europe have assumed a new character, 
be deemed by the President sufficient to warrant an exposure of 
the Union to the chances of hostilities, wiAout the reconsidera- 
tion and renewed authority of Congress* As that body will not 
meet before the 6th of December, sufficient time will be allowed 
to the Washington cabinet, to enquire how far they are likely 
upon this question to be compromised in their political relations 
with the powers of the European continent ; and to ascertain the 
extent of their financial resources and their adequacy to the 
purposes of warfare. 

The secret act and resolution of Congress alluded to, was passed 
when the ambitious strides of Buonaparte were rapid and success- 
ful ; when the sovereigns of the continent held their crowns by his 
permission. The American legislature did not contemplate that his 
foUy and infatuation would enable the European powers to triumph 
in their turn, and subdue the gigantic influence of the modem 
Attila ; nor did they imagine that such discordant elements as those 
presented by his enemies, could be so combined in peace and concord, 
in the union of nieasures forming the basis of the treaty denominated 
the Holy Alliance. Judging from their previous vacillations, their 
jealousies and repeated apostacies, no such expectation could have 
been formed ; and we may hail their amalgamation as a new era in 
the political world, pregnant however with the germs of self- 
destruction. 

To this treaty of alliance the king of Spain was subsequently 
admitted as a party ; and it is probable that on his accession, the 
Allied Sovereigns did not anticipate that circumstances would so 
soon arise in which they might be involved by its provisions with 
the transatlantic Republic. It is generally understood that they are 
pledged to maintain the integrity of each other's territory, and that 
this pledge is not merely confined to the European continent. 

The claims of the United States upon Spain, which are urged 
with such clamorous impatience, are for spoliations committed in 
her ports upon the commerce of the Union, since the year 1796, 
amounting to eight millions of dollars ; against which the Spanish 
government have established a set-off of three millions, for depre- 
dations of a similar character committed by the Americans on the 
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property of Spanish subjects, thereby reducing the net amount 
of their demand to five millions. It must be recollected that those 
violations of American property in Spanish ports were principally 
committed by the French, while Spain bowed to the dictation of 
the Emperor Napoleon, while her monarch held merely the shadow 
of a sceptre and his ports were occupied by the iiavies of his enter- 
prising neighbour. Instead of making reclamation of France for 
those injuries on their commerce, instead of resenting the insults 
they were daily receiving from her despotic sovereigi), and with- 
drawing from the mortifying situation in which he placed their 
minister when he declared the American government " the most 
despicable under Heaven," the United States permitted their 
representative to remain near the Court of St. Cloud, and to follow 
the fortunes of the falling chieftain, even to the walls of Moscow, 
in which perilous expedition Mr. Joel Barlow sacrificed existence ; 
yet, now they have to contend with a weak and powerless opponent^ 
beggared in finances, and distracted by internal commoUonSi the 
American government evinces extraordinary sensibility, and 
assumes a loftier tone, asserting in a recent correspondence that 
'' the rights of the United States can as little compound with 
impotence as with perfidy !'' 

it is reported, but the assertion is extremely suspicious, that 
Mr. Forsyth, the special minister from the United States to Madrid 
on the subject of the f lorida treaty, drew from our Ambassador 
at that Court, Sir Henry Wellesley, a declaration that he was not 
directed by the British government to interfere in the Florida 
negotiation, and that he was not authorised even to express our 
disapprobation of the cession of those provinces ; a question equally 
inconsistent with diplomatic delicacy to ask, as with diplomatic 
policy to answer. England is certainly, from her maritime charaic- 
ter, above all other powers, the most interested in this question ; 
and we cannot suppose our ministers can look upon this momen- 
tous negotiation with indifference, or be inclined gratuitously to 
avow their course of policy, and thus by a premature disclosure 
paralise their future measures. 

The American Secretary of State, Mr. Adams, appears to have 
considered the transfer of the Floridas in the petty spirit of a 
tradesman, rather than with the extensive views and liberal feelings 
of a negotiator for a principality: in his correspondence with. die 
Spanish Minister, he demanded the abrogation of all grants made in 
those provinces by the king of Spain subsequent to the year 1802 ; 
and the excuse offered for this infamous proposal to violate the 
rights of individuals, was, that in that year, the subject of the 
cession of the Floridas had been agitated by the two governments. 
This disgraceful stipulation was proposed when the United States 
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were about to acquire a territory containing several thousand 
square miles, the most valuable harbours^ millions of unappropriated 
acrfes^ and the soviereignty of two frontier states of the last impor- 
tance to their itifluence and security, for a claim too of doubtful 
justice amounting to the small sum of five millions of dollars ! The 
Chevalier D'Onis however, in his reply, indignantly spurned this 
proposal, as alike offensive to the character of his sovereign to 
receive, and dishonorable in the American Secretary to offer. 

We are told that the arrival of the Hornet at New York from 
Cadiz, with dispatches to the United States government, stating 
die probable issue of the negotiation, excited the utmost surprise 
and indignation in the American people, who have lately adopted 
the sic volo'sic jubeo in their language towards Spain, and were 
astonished at her daring to oppose a refusal to their fiat. That vaiu 
people did not for a moment suspect that Spain had sufiicient 
courage to hazard a rupture with an opponent so formidable! the 
consultations of the Washington Dictators were Jong and frequent, 
and the result has been, that the Hornet again directs her course 
to the shores of Andalusia, pregnant doubtless with the fate of the 
Spanish monarchy ! 

Time ' will manifest the policy we may adopt; but I cannot 
believe that we shall permit the acquiescence of the Spanish 
monarch in the claims of the North American Union, without 
demanding from the l^ourt of Madrid the cession of the island of 
Cuba ; — the only adequate indemnity they have to offer, and the 
only security we can acquire, to counteract the effect of the cession 
of the Floridas. 

Should the Americstn government, inflated by their partial 
successes in the last. war with Great Britain, determine upon taking 
violent possession of the Floridas, Spain must, however reluc- 
tantly, resent the insult, and call upon her allies for assistance 
against, the common enemy of their Alliance, and we shall not, 
1 presume, refuse the summons : we have already a subject of deep 
interest to discuss with the United States, the unexpiated murder 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, which,, notwithstanding the feeble 
efforts of the administration to palliate, in opposition to the manly 
and indignant feelings expressed in the motion of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, remains a foul charge against the American character,- 
and an insult to our own. 



THE cession of the Floridas by Spain to the United States of 
Aoaerica, although it has occasionally elicited the political specula* 
tions of some of our diurnal publications, does not appear to have 
excited that feeling of general dismay and apprehension, one would 
have imagined, coupled with the transfer of a territory, peculiarly 
circumstanced to wound our prominent interest, to the control of 
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the most active and enterprising of our commercial rivalsi wbo«e 
strides towards universal empire on 'the Continent of Atneriea, 
have been more rapid and successful than the example of any 
nation in the older Continent of Europe, and who threatens, with 
fatal presage^ at no remote period, successfully to dispute our 
dominion on the Ocean. 

The distance of the Floridas from Europe, the general ignorance 
of Kurope£|ns respecting these important Provinces, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances which give to them a high degree of local 
influence, together with a disposition in this country too lightly to 
estimate the progress towards power in the United States, have 
conspired to repress, or to disarm, that spirit of jealousy which is 
ever on the watch to guard against the changes of European 
policy : few are either aware of the consequences this cession 
mvolves, or disposed to question how far its injurious influence 
may be counteracted by Great Britain, whose commercial and 
maritime pre-eminence must recede with the advance of th<e Ameri- 
can Union. 

Led to the investigation of tliis momentous cession by a variety 
of circumstances, and intimately acquainted with the character of 
the Floridas<, from personal observation, and information derived 
from the most authentic sources, I have presQm^d to question the 
policy of Great Britaiu, in permitting the cession tp proceed 
without demanding from Spain the Island of Cuba, the on)y equi- 
valent in her power to oflier for our security against the ambitious 
projects of the United States. In order to i|lp$tr^te this subject, 
it will be necessary to establish the local consequence of the 
Florida^ to the North American Union, and to demonstrate the 
ascendancy that nation will acquire by this cession over the com<* 
merce of the Gulph of Mexico, pregnant with serious danger to 
the maritime interests of Europe. 

That the acquisition of the Floridas will consolidate and 
strengthen the North American Union, by uniting the destinies of 
the Western and Atlantic States, rendering the former dependent 
upon the control of the latter, while the trade of the Gulph of 
Mexico, and of our Island of Jamaica, will be exposed in the event 
of a war witli the Union, to certain destruction, is a proposition I 
conceive too evident to be questioned. 

In order to sustain the opinion advanced respecting the consoli** 
dation of the American Union by the annexation of the Floridas, 
the reader is referred to the geographical character of the United 
States, and die relative positions of their Atlantic and Western 
Divisions. 

The Aleghany and Apalachean chain of mountains running from 
the borders of the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, to the Gulph 
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of Mexico, along the western extremities of the Atlantic States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the Carotinas, and 
Georgia, present a natural separation to those States situatefd on 
th.e banks of the Mississippi. and the Ohio, while the British Pro- 
vinces of the Canadas on the north, and the Spanish territories of 
the Floridas on the souths appear destined to support the integrity 
of this division. 

Nature — as if it were in the ordination of Providence to desig- 
nate to mankind the limits of their political Union — has rendered 
the ipdependence of the Western States more easily attainable, by 
creating for them those immense rivers the Missouri, the Ohio, 
and Mississippi, with the smaller ones of the Tombigbee, Alabama, 
and others^ for the purpose of transporting their abundant produce 
to the sea of the Gulph of Mexico, through the entreptos of New 
Orleans, Mobile, &c. while she opposes to their intercourse with 
the Atlantic States, those formidable barriers the Aleghany and 
Apalachean mountains. 

Referring to the map of the United States and of the Floridas, 
it will be seen that the confines of Georgia, the southern boundary 
of the Union, are situated in lat. 30. 40. N. and are separated from 
the northern frontier of East Florida, by .the river St. Mary's, the 
swamp of Okeyfenokey, and extensive pine woods ; this latter 
Province then takes a southerly direction, stretching into the Gulph 
of Mexico to the 2.5*^ of lat. a long and narrow Peninsula, in its 
broadest part scarcely exceeding one hundred and forty miles; 
while the Province of West Florida, skirting the territory of 
Alabama, to the Pearl river, presents a line of coast extending two 
hundred and fifty miles west upon the Gulph of Mexico (including 
that part claimed and occupied by the United States, as comprised 
in the cession of Louisiana), containing several extensive bays and 
harbours. 

Let us now turn to the contemplation of that phenomenon the 
Gulph stream. Without philosophically investigating the cause to 
which it owes existence, it will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to adopt the supposition that the currents of air arising in the 
Southern Ocean (generally prevailing from the south-east), passing 
over the vast desarts of Africa, collect in their progress accessions 
of strength, and press with their accumulated force upon the surface 
of the Atlantic Ocean, driving in an oblique direction, along the 
coasts of South America and the Brazils, an immense volume of 
water, which passing round the mouths of the river Oronoco, 
rushes along the shores of the Spanish Main, Terra Firma, the 
Isthmus of Darien, and the Bay of Honduras, to the Gulph of 
Mexico, augmented in this progress by the waters of many tributary 
streams. From the southern shores of the Gulph it advances to 
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New Mexico^ to the Province of Texas, and the State of l<oui^ 
2)iana ; then taking a southerly direction in order to pass the Penin- 
sula of East Florida, it sweeps with the rapidity, of five miles an 
hour, an irresistible current through the channel which separate^ 
the Island of Cuba from Cape Sable, the southern extremity of 
£ast Florida « Having doubled the Cape, it advances along tb^ 
Atlantic shores of North America, and taking a north-easterly 
direction with a gradual reduction of its rapidity, it touches the 
edge of the banks of Newfoundland, and again mingles its waters 
with the parent ocean. 

Against the direction of this propelling current, vessels seldoia 
hazard the experiment of an encounter ; but committing themselvei^ 
to its influence, they swiftly pass along its channel from the varioua 
islands of the Gulph of Mexico, and the numerous harbours of its 
shores, to their destinations ' in North America and Europe, one 
only alternative of egress being presented through the windward 
passage lying between Cuba and the Islands of Jamaica and 
St. Domingo, a navigation often difficult and always dangerous. 

Having thus feebly sketched the character of this natural influence 
upon the navigation of the Gulph of Mexico, in order to illustrate 
my opinions, and to furnish an apology for their adop^on, I must 
return to my previous assertion, that the. Western and Atlantic 
States of North America have become identified in interest, and 
inseparable in policy, by the cession of the Floridas to their federa- 
tive Union, and must endeavdur to explain my motives for believing 
that this change in the sovereignty of the Spanish Provinces will 
give a decided and indisputable ascendancy to the Atlantic States 
over their Western brethren (between whom there exists no natural 
sympathy), a control extremely questionable and of uncertain con- 
tinuance, without this cession ; the latter owing their prosperity to 
their agricultural character, while the former uniting the thrift of 
commerce with the cultivation of the soil, are so situated as to 
become, from local necessity and circumstances, a maritime 
Power. 

I know that it may be advanced against me, that the example of 
the last war repels my assumption that there is really no natural 
attachment between the Atlantic and Western States: that wac 
was undertaken against Great Britain through the influence of 
French feeling, though professedly to vindicate the undefined clain^ 
of " seamen's rights ;" and though the trans-Aleghany divisions did 
not, perhaps, possess a single mdividual subject interested in the 
issue of the question, they were the most clamorous for satisfaction, 
and the most ardent m the support of the Executive, while their 
demagogues and orators supported their resentments against Great 
Britain^ and fed the brutal passions of their followers by the angry. 
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loudness of their declamations and the frantic severity of theii^ 
anathemas. 

To reconcile this apparent paradox^ I must premise that the- 
preseift population of the Western States are receutly emigrated 
citizens from the Atlantic, and have carried into the wilds of the 
Western territory all those prejudices and passions generated against 
England, and nursed by the recollection or .detail of those causes 
which led to the separation of their allegiance from her authority : 
f(Nr a season those hostile feelings will continue ; but the progress of 
time and change of circumstances will soften those resentments,' 
while succeeding generations, more remotely allied to the Atlantic 
family, will contemplate the country of their European ancestors 
with subdued feelings, and view her policy with little other thaiv 
common curiosity, unless roused by an attack upon their immediate 
interests; while the Atlantic States, on the contrary, frequently 
brought in contact with England, owing to their maritime charac- 
ter, will be exposed to collision with her, to support ambition, or 
to resent insult. 

War will necessarily entail upon the United States the evils of 
taxation for its support, and will be followed by a precarious and 
limited export of agricultural produce ; the Western people, more 
sensibly alive than th^ir Atlantic brethren to the pressure of those 
misfortunes, will naturally question the policy of measures owing 
their existence to circumstances in which they can have no partici* 
pation, and reasoning from their influeuce, ascribe the miseries 
they entail to a war founded in ambition, and supporting an inte- 
rest quite foreign to their own ; they will, in consequence, either 
reluctantly submit to the Atlantic policy, or desire to withdraw 
from a Union pregnant with so many disadvantages. 

This was, I apprehend, the prospective view taken by the Ame- 
rican Government ; and the conviction that such danger would 
ultimately menace the existence of their Union, led them to con- 
sider of the best means for averting its threatening aspect. 

The Floridas presented to the Executive of the United States 
tlie important seourity, since in its possession they foresaw the 
power that would accrue to the Atlantic States, by giving to them 
an extensive line of coast, and commanding harbours, subjecting 
to the naval control of the Floridas, particularly the Eastern Pro- 
vince, with which they were iiaturally allied in interest from its 
naaritime character, the only channels of export open to the 
Western territory. 

It has been already demonstrated, the irresistible necessity which 
compels vessels from the Gulph of Mexico to pass the shores of 
East Florida ; in their egress from it, those from New Orieant^ 
Mobile, 8cc. are consequently subjected to the same impulse, and 
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niiist therefore pass through. tlie Gulph Stream of the Florida 
Channel, running as it were the gauntlet from Louisiana to' the 
coast, of the Carolinas. This local influence of the Floridas upon 
the commerce of the Western States will, when united to the 
Atlantic States, enable the latter to silence the complaints of , the 
fonder, menacing their commercial entrepdts with blockade and 
destruction, should the^? manifest the least repugnance to support 
their .maritime policy, or hint a desire to abrogate their .federal 
union, while the only alternative presented to submission will be to 
carry their arms across the Aleghanys, and attempt, by the doubt- 
ful issu^ of war, to resist the i^tiantic dictation. 
, It is, I am well aware, a general and favourite opinion in this 
country, that the extension of the federative system indefinitely to 
States, remotely situated from the seat of the Executive, dissimilar 
in character, in climate, and in habits, must tend to weaken its 
security, and will ultimately terminate in a. general dissolution of 
its fabric, 9 but I conceive thi» opinion has been hastily formed, 
and the reasoning erroneously deduced from principles inapplica- 
ble ..aoii examples by no means apposite, without reflecting upon 
the true nature of the unicn, and the limited extent of power con- 
ceded by the several States to the federal Government. AH mat- 
ters of local concern, whether in the formation of laws, the regula- 
tions of police, the rights of individuals, or internal improvements, 
are equally subjected to the control, and confided to the protec- 
tion, of the legislative bodies of each State, unswayed and unques- 
tioned by the general Government, which has neither the power to 
invade,, nor the inclination to disturb, their peculiar privileges, 
while the dignity of their members, in the estimation of those 
around them, equals in consequence those of the general Congress. 
The management of external policy, the care of providing resources 
for the defence and vindication of their united interests, the power 
to declare war, to make peace, and generally to superintend the 
welfare of the Union, are among the prominent and acknowledged 
prerogatives of Congress. 

Drawn from their distant plantations to the seat of Government^ 
sacrificing for the public benefit the supervision of their individual 
property, and the social enjoyments of heme, without the ordinary 
incitements to gmbition of Court favour, place, or pension, the 
Members of the Congress (with comparatively few exceptions) 
feel the dignity of their appointments and the fatigue of legislation 
rather a burthen than a benefit. — Until a heavy public debt, and 
the weight of business, requiring a more extensive administratiou 
of the Government, shall cpncentrate in the American capital a 
number of idlers and theoretical politicians, detached from the 
sober duties and employments of life ; until the^ back settlements 
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Qjr America shall be so fully populated, as to drive agriculturists to 
become renters .and dependents upon the great land proprietors' 
(who will tliereby derive the profits of their estates without tlie 
cares of cultivation) ; th^ American Union, should it embrace the 
Floridasi may remain iinshaken by internal convulsions, free from 
the influence and distraction of that class of men, who, in Euro* 
pean countries, combining leisure and wealth with amhitioni are 
^Mer on the alert with their talents and intrigue to agitate and pro* 
duce political changes. 

That party in the Eastern States, during the last war, who 
formed a self-constituted Convention at Hartford, and who pre- 
sumed to dictate to the people of the Union the necessity of sepa- 
ration, excited neither apprehension nor interest beyond th^ 
immediate circle ; but were viewed with contemptuous indifference 
by the well-informed classes of society of America, who justly 
estimated their ephenieral existence, and the impotence of thor 
measures, while they operated with extraordinary influence upon 
the nervous system of our political sciolists. 

But the American Executive, in seeking to acquire possession of 
the Floridas, were not solely actuated by the dread of the remote 
danger that menaced the existence of their Federative system, by 
the possible separation of the Western abd Atlantic States; they 
were well aware that its annexation was coupled with other pro- 
minent and important considerations to their national security and 
influence, and would aid their darling anticipations of future naval 
preneminence. 

The Bay of St. Louis, at the opening of the I^kes Maurepas, 
Pontchartrain, and Borouge, the Settlement of Pascagoula, upon 
the river of that name, and the flourishing establishment of Mobile, 
below the junction of, the rivers Tombigbee and Alabama, are 
embraced by that part of West Florida, claimed and occupied by 
the United States (to which they have but a questionable title), as 
part of the territory comprised in the cession of Louisiana. The 
entrance of the river Perdido, the noble harbour and town of Pen^ 
sacola, with the fort of Barancas, St. Andrew's, and St. Joseph's 
J8ayS| and the Promontory of Cape St. Bias, the Appalachicola 
river, and part of the Appalachie bay, are comprehended m that 
division of West Florida recently ceded by Spain ; the liemainder 

' Such is the powerful influence of independence over every other consi- 
sideration in the mind of the American farmer, that he will sacrifice his 
early habits, his local attachments, the endearments of family and friends, 
and bury himself in the wilds of the Western territory, rather than become 
a dependent. — ^The heirs of the late Sir William Pulteiiey, Bart, possessors 
of an extensive tract of land in the State of New York, vainly endeavoured 
tu obtain lessees for their property. They have since been obliged to sell it 
by intersections. 
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of the bay of Appalachie runs to the south-east, as far as the river 
Amaguira, from thence nearly due south to the bay of Spiritu 
SantOy containing within its limits several considerable estuaries. 

T^is latler bay includes that of Tampb, presenting a noble and 
gpacious harbour, completely sheltered from the influence of the 
north-west wind, and capable of receiving the' whole of the British 
Navy. This harbour was for a long time considered unimportant, 
from the supposed shallowness of the water on the bar, and the 
intricacy of its channel. This extraordinary ignorance of its actual 
capacity is imputed to the jealous caution with which the Spaniards 
guarded every avenue of entrance to their trans-atlantic possessions, 
which induced them to publish to the world erroneous surveys of 
their coasts and harbours, in order to disarm the enterprising spirit 
and cupidity of other nations, who might be stimulated to seek their 
acquisition, when aware of the natural facilities they presented. 
But the American Executive, fully apprised of the character of 
^t suspicious nation, were determined to ascertain for themselves 
how far the surveys were to be depended upon ; for this purpose 
they dispatched, early in the year 1818, after the reduction of Ame- 
lia Island (in which she co-operated), the Enterprise brig of war, 
with directions to examine the bays and harbours from Cape Sable 
to the river Perdido, in order to ascertain the actual capacity of 
that coast, the result of which amply satisfied them of its import- 
ance. 

Below the Bay of Spiritu Santo, distant about 70 miles, is 
Charlotte Harbour, of inferior importance, yet highly desirable to 
the trade 'and influence of the Province of East Florida. The 
mouth of the Delaware River and Chatham Bay, extending to Cape 
Sabl^, are too near the channel of the Gulph Stream to be safely 
resorted to by large vessels; but for small craft they will be found 
advantageously situated. 

Passing round Cape Sable, advancing along the shores of the 
Atlantic, the several rivers and inlets between it and the entrance 
of the ports of St. Augustine, in lat. 29. 30., are too inconsiderable 
to be worthy of notice, and too dangerous, from the shallowness of 
their channels and the frequent variations of their bars, to admit 
vessels drawing more than eight feet of water. The harbour of 
Amelia Island, on the northern frontier of this province, has a good 
channel of entrance and secure anchorage ground. 

The St. John's River, however, presents a feature of the highest 
importance to the character of l^st Florida. This noble river, 
taking its rise in the lagoon of Mayaco, at the southern extremity 
of the province, flows with its current in a lateral direction with the 
coast of the Atlantic, from which it is distant about 40 miles, to- 
wards the northj offering to the internal navigation of the province 
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an extent of near BOO miles^ 200 oi which are navi^ble to vesseb 
capable of passing its bar. This beautiful river is in some place* 
nearly two miles wide.. In its progress to the sea, into which it 
empties itself 40 miles below the river St. Marj's, it passes through 
and is fed by several lakes, the most considerable the lake of St. 
George, fifteen miles in breadth and twenty in length, its bosotn 
ornamented with several islands, adorned . with natural grove* of 
orange-trees and aromatic shrubs, the shores abounding on either 
side with immense forests of live oak,' cedar, cypress, pine, and 
other valuable trees; the soil genial to the production of cotton^ 
rice, tobacco, coffee, sugar, and other important products; ib» 
salubrity of the climate equal to any in the world, and fiEir superior 
to that of the Southern States of North America, b^ng entirely 
free from the pestilential miasmata which rise from the low groundis 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, and prove so extensively destructive 
to their white inhabitants. A communication between the West- 
em States and those of the Atlantic may be easily effected through 
the agency of the St. John's River, enabling them to exchange tlMr 
several productions without hazardii^ (particularly in ^me of war) 
the passage of the Gulph Stream. To the Bay of Tampo the 
river Manatte flows from its source near a creek of the St. John's, 
with which it might be connected by a canal of about ten miles 
extent, opening a channel of commerce amply repaying the expense 
of its formation. 

Thus situated by the cession of the Floridas, which, whether 
resulting from the caprice of Spain, or from her inability to reaist 
the demands and menaces of the North American Government, is 
matter of secondary importance to us in discussing the question of 
our national interests; but supposing that the cession will be rati- 
fied, agreeably to the preliminary treaty, it becomes necessary for 
the Ministers of Great Britain to seek protection against the op^ 
ration of this change in the sovereignty of a territory peculiarly 
situated to annoy the nation over whose destinies they preside. 
LiCt them not flatter themselves with the fallacious hope and idle 
expectation, that the United States will forbear to use the means 
of offence against ns, thus pkoed at their disposal, nor lull them- 
selves with false confidence in the security of treaties with that 

■ This invaluable timber, celebrated for the closeness of its texture, and Us 
imperishable nature, is peculiar to the Southern States and the Floridas ; in 
the former the supply, contiguous to the rivers, has already been exhausted. 
While in East Florida, I saw several cargoes shipping; under contract, for 
supplying the Naval Dock Yards of North America. U is a well-established 
facl^ that wood, tHe produce of southern latitudes, is necessary to the con- 
struction of ships destined for those stations, wbile those built of the produc- 
tions of northern regions split beneath the action of the rays of the sun. 
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tiatioii, whose every aim and object is directed against the onl; 
power capable of restraining their inordinate ambition^ possessed 
of the means of questioning their maritime ascendancy, and of con-* 
tending with their commercial enterprise; for, whether Federalists 
or Democrats^ the people of the United States are all equally 
hostile to Great Britain, and the spirit of party, as if influenced by 
K' magic speli^ subsides into quiescence whenever she becomes the 
subject of debate. 

In England we form erroneous opinions of the Government of 
'the United ' States, because we reason upon their political insti« 
tutioils by analogy; but the system of. their Executive is as remotely 
distant from European as the hemisphere they inhabit. Fully par- 
ticipating in the feeling of the American People towards Great 
Britain, the Members of the Executive are constantly occupied in 
promoting the interests of the Nation, by ministering to their dar- 
ling ' prejudices, steadily pursuing popular support by the consoli- 
dation of its strength^ and the extension. of its empire; while, in 
their political relations with foreign powers, they are guided by no 
other influence than selfish policy. Calculating, in the spirit of 
national egotism, that their Democratic .institutions are viewed by 
all Monarchical Governments with jealous apprehensions, and the 
dread of their becoming objects <^ general imitation and adoption, 
they watch with the quick and enquiring eye of their eagle, every 
movement of their opponents^ and seize the moments favorable to 
their objects, from the supineoess or imbecillity of their political 
rivals, appropriating, without scruple, to the. hungry appetite of 
• their ambition, whatever may minister to its support. 

While the Ministers of Great Britain are occupied in directing 
the enormous bulk of our establishments, in devising the means of 
meeting our tremendous expenditure, and animating their influence 
through the various arteries of patronage, the siniple machinery of 
the United States is conducted with facility, supported by the con- 
fidence of the people. The Congress, in the periods of peace, 
confined to the mere routine of management, detached from all 
questions of local concern by the intervention of State Legislatures, 
are free to speculate upon their dawning greatness, and upon the 
means of effecting the ruin of their political adversaries^ 

Untaxed either by the government or pauperism, the mass of 
the people, intelligent and enterprising, easily acquire competence. 
The frequent recurrence of their elective franchise, in calling their 
attention to the regeneration of her government, carries convincing 
evidence of their participation in the sovereign authority. The 
freedom with which they question the conduct of their statesmen, 
the unceremonious manner in which they animadvert upon the 
measures of their Congress, and their onaik>med and uncourtly 
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salutation of the Chief Magistrate, all con^ire to assure them Qf 
the equality of their political condition, and inspire them with 
confidence in the integrity of their representatives. These advan- 
tages, to a high-minded and generous people, would he productive 
of the noblest political and intellectual attainments ; but, -unfortu*- 
nately for human nature, as another proof of its imperfectibilitj^ 
they have generated in the American people an excess of vanity 
and egotism, exquisitely disgusting. 

But to return from this digression to the question of indemnity 
necessary to England for the cession of the Floridas to the 
United States; the island of Cuba offers that indemnity, and the 
only one we can consider equivalent to the injury our commerce 
will sustain by this untoward cession. This beautiful island, the 
most important in the western heknisphere, salubrious in climate, 
and luxuriant in soil, is separated from the island of St. Domingo 
(which lies to the south-east) by a narrow diannel, directly below 
It. West and by South of the latter, at the distance of about 
ninety miles, lies our island of Jamaica. The length of Cuba is 
estimated at two hundred and fifty leagues, and its breadth from 
fifteen to twenty, comprehending a great variety of unequal sur- 
face. Cotton was found here in abundance by* tiie early settlers ; 
but the proverbial indolence of the Spaniards induced them^to 
neglect the cultivation of this valuable shrub, which requires li^e 
from the care and labor of the planter ; this article has given place 
to the more recent culture of sugar, cofiee^ indigo, ai^ tobacco ; 
and there is little doubt but if in ^possession of a vigorous govern- 
ment, disposed to give encouragement to a more extensive agricul- 
ture, this island would produce a sufficient quantity of sugar for 
the supply of the whole of Europe ;' for although the surface is in 
general unequal and mountainous, it possesses extensive plains 
abundantly watered, for the cultivation of the cane, and of every 
article necessary to the existence of man ; its tobacco surpasses in 
<]uality the growth of every other part of America, its reputation 
is so well established as to require no comment. The range of 
mountains extending from one extremity to the other of the island, 
offers to the climate a variety of temperature and rich soil, pro* 
ducing abundant crops of coffee, while .the wilderness of the 
interior affords protection and pasturage to extensive herds of wild 
cattle. 

A very inconsiderable part of the Island of Cuba is at present 

' The extraordinary fertility of the island, and the consequent ascetidancy 
it will acquire by a more extensive agriculture, will doubtless excite the 
opposition of the British West India interest, when its accession shall be- 
come, the jubject of debate — with Cuba in our possession, we may abandon 
the whole of our West India isknds. 
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in a state of cultivation^ some plantations are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of St. Jago, a port to the ivindward of the island, 
add'iat Tiinidada to the south', and in the neighbourhood of Matanza, 
i: secure and spacious bay at the entrance of the old canal ; but 
the p^cipal plantations are confined to the beautiful plains of the 
Havanna. 

. Th^ Spanish government has latterly given considerable en- 
couragement to foreign settlers, professors of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in Consequence of which emigration has increased with 
astonishing rapidity, both from Europe and the continent of North 
America ; the white population is liow estimated more than equal 
fo the proportion they bear to the negroes in the Islands of the 
West Indies; the last census of the latter was eight hundred 
thousand. 

* The harbour of Havanna, directly opposite Cape Sable, is pne 
of the securest in the worlds sufficiently capacious to receive the 
flints of Eui'ope ; it is defernded by the Moro, and a fort at the 
point; the former, a fortress of considerable importance, is elevated 
high' above the surface of the sea, unassailable by ships of war, 
protected on the land side and towards the hUrbour by four bas* 
tidns, with a wide aiid deep ditch cut out of the rock, and a 
cdvered way. The Cavagnac, another fortress, at a greater ele- 
tation, commands the Moro and the town, wliile the Dalteres and 
Arostigny batteries contribiite to its security. 
' ' The city of Havanna is esteemed the finest colonial city of the 
world, a superb square ornaments the centre, and handsome struc* 
tures adodi its various sections, the churches are inconceivably 
jnAgnificent, and richly endowed with plate of gold and silver ;' the 
Opera-house of' San Carlos eqii^ls, in the magnificence of its 
decorations, those of Europe^ 

The city of St. Jago di Cuba was originally the capital 6f the 
island, but has receded ra consequence, with the advance of the 
Havanna, denominated by the Spaniards the key to the Western 
World, ' and certainly with much justice, since its possessibn mtiat 
control the commerce 6f the Guiph of Mexico. It is from this 
liarboiir we must; in time of war \vith the Americafns, dispute the 
passage of the Gulph ; from this we Inust succourand support out 
convoys agMnst their hostility, and present to them a secure retreat 
from the violence of the elements, in the dangerous navigation of 
the stream. Here must be the dep6t of our naval thunder to awe 
our enterprising enemy ; while Cumberland harbour on the S. E., 
a capacious and secure estuary, already well known to our crtiis^rs, 
commands the windward passage, and offers to our control the 
trade of the West Indies and the Spanish Main. 

Those advantages, a few of the many prominent ones the island 



c|rCMba.pp.9$e8se.9:a9. a; territorial ac^urnuqn^ 9Sf% bqw^n^int^lMr 
iog in tbemselveii, secondary in; Qqn^jNUifoq witl^ tfae. iqipoftant 
eposid^ratipn^ it |>r^cinlfi for tbft8ec|iritj apd suppprjl of oiir q^vai 
a9C«i)cleflcyy a 4S9qH»$Ming inAuenq^ tb« d)arni of qvur qxiifeaiH^e 
aa. a naliop,, wbi«ii baa giv^n to pur p^i^y. territ^y thearw^a^^ 
powfiTQ^ a gijiDtf tuited to the genjiufl of the peqple, and familiar t^ 
tba. bai)tt§ of our c^iiptry^ for the xpaii»t«pan<^ pf wbiob wr^ ahpidd 
iacfifica eyery, otbar inPiienca* 

With £l4»rida oi^ oq^ ^d^i^ and tbel^la^d qf^Ciiba^QH di«4)diar, 
<9.tba;PQ9sa«^Qii of bp9til% and eoaiietiq pow^^.our iolaraoiirt^ 
with, the Q^ilpb; of Meiii<:o vnigbt be interdicted, and Qi|r flag* 
excluded, at tbeirr eaprice^. from the. ab^n4al|t niarla for o|irr ipamiTv 
faiciure% danuuiig uppii our coQic|ier«ial aaleqiriae witb-^tb^itifiMil} 
liberties of South America. 

We mu9t qol flaHej^ <^n(elve^ until, tlve bpp% i|ia$r our- paiai^ 
driations. with the UoiM %M^ of 4iQ)€^ca wUl bav» Imf^Ki- 
420nt2imanc« than tbeipduaDc^of Q^^^mty shall i^fmf^^ r^HtlViift/ 
Uliair bpstility * The ambitiou. qfr tbal o^oa to becoioe prftramiym^ 
oo the oceaPi. baa. been nouiiibe^by tb^sncceasea wbicb alt(w4atfk 
their nava}. coiite9ta ip die late w.aF». vA ibey copfidently apticipain* 
a, seriea of triumphs, with r^^^*^ MaifarQi forgeMlPgi or niibar 
vishing to cpojceal froni tbemsalv^a^ that tbe «irc4imsi)aocea< MFbipb 

Ea teippotvEuy aacandancy t^ tl^^r ansfg^^ did not i-asult from 
Tr aupeitioijity either \sk ta«tiic9:0]c ift bmiF^ry, bql i^ alaloat every 
<Sa(ie diPjF hiHl t9 qptUi^d witb ia|i|.ii(^. forge both in shipa anci imtkf 
wbije the greate^ part of ibeirj oyv^ crmvs were Iijigli9b.dasivlOl«» 
^palled' to deeds of daripg by tha recoMectiop d|at d^f^ woh14) 
baii attandadi with certab apd ignominious death. I ^ npt, ii|( 
fPfkig tbj^y wii4): H> detect ftom tb<^ marit9 of the Amawa^ 
flMofs^. ai iMdy and: Witra(]j4 ^^^^ but X will opt cede one ^t^m, 
o£ibe couaaga of the Bntisb tar» bold %p tba«r pativa roqlMf» ilk 
A^ror of apy i^aliop under be.avep» X lamenti in cqippion wtb» 
^aifan^/adoikv of cwr opval prpwass^ that a single laurel ai^ould: bawe 
(map atripped: from, our browa* for the magic influence of su^qeas. 
iasdiipaillod by a 8inf|la rev^raa<; 

J^: whether ^pam^ Vfk ^fiimg Cuba^ oould give posaaa^ioo ip 
Great Britain, is^ X confess, a matter of speculation^ Th|» paopif 
of dlMjblm^ ^^ ^\^^ ^^ oqpip|aiii>oft the goveiin^pmt of Spain ; 
Ibay^ va W!>% opprasaad by taxpMo^i they bai^ a d^ae of freadoai^ 
amknoiWi^ lo tj^ g^iaral^ty of Sppiptsb possesaioiis ; iheir p^nia ai% 
^fKNl to, (be wmvm^f^ of* tba wodd, a^d their produce ia prafiBneil 
U^lbo grovAb of o4)^' waslten^ ooloaiof. Under £ngland tbay 
womU oonlfoaplaitft bmg «^bj(9c(^ to our colooial polioy»aQd to 
% <ywsajiiiflntt aadu^tiop of tnid(^ iHid ipdaad, if vi^a dt^oot piac« 
CitK lA ^ twit of a^qmimci U^ undi»r ^ niaatriotwia wbicb 
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exist in our Islands^ we shall be guilty of a partiality that niaf 
induce the complaiats of the latter. 

These menacing evils the people of Cuba have anticipated, for 
the possibility of such a cession, from the weakness of Spain, and* 
her decreasing influence on the American Continent, has beeit 
contemplated by them. The people of the United States, dread- 
ing the proximity of bur arms, are a<5tively nourishing this appre^ 
hension of evil, and are ready to aid the first manife^ations of a 
desire to throw off the sovereignty of Spain^ But for the intoler- 
able egotism of the people of the Union, and for the contempt 
they have excited by tiieir vanity and ambition, Cuba would have 
long s'nice unfettered her dependence upon the Spanish Monarch, 
and have thrown herself into the federal embrace of the Nortb 
American Union. 

During the presidency of Mr: Jefferson, while Spain bowed 
beneath the yoke of France, from whidi there wi^s then no prospect 
of relief, the people of Cuba, feeling themselves incompetent in 
force to maintain their independence, sent a deputation to Washings- 
ton, proposing the annexation of the Island to the federative system 
of North America. The President, however, devoted to French* 
influence, vainly calculating upon the triumphs of that nation on 
the ruins of Ae British power, until the important victory of 
Trafalgar dissipated the delusion, declined the proffered acquisition* 

While I hazard the opinion that the people of Cuba will be 
adverse to the sovereignty of Great Britain, coupled with tha 
restrictions of our colonial policy, I afa far from believing that 
they would feel disinclined to the transfer of their allegiance, 
provided our possession of the Island should leave them, in'th^r 
present situation, free to the commerce of the world. Adv toeing 
in the scale of consequence by becoming tributary to die first c<Hn- 
mercial and maritime nation of Europe/— secure in property and 
liberty, under our protection, the Island of Cuba would increase in 
population and in wealth, with a rapidity unequalled, and would 
amply repay the British Government for its fostering care and 
protection, while its rich mountains and fertile plains would present- 
to the redundancy of our population a delightful refuge from tha 
rei#ery of poverty and despair. - - « 

It is our bounden duty, it is our imperative policy to anticipate 
tkie rivalship of the United States, and by erecting a power capable 
of contending with them, in their own hemisphere, prevent the 
destruction of our commerce, which will odierwise inevitably 
follow our neglect of those precautionary measures^ for, in apite of 
the infatuated indifference which marks our policy towards the 
republic-^in spite of the apatby with which we view tbair rajnd 
progress in wealth and power,. hereaf tec the contest for the empire 
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of the sea will be between England and the Nordi American 
Unioni a warfare suited to the prejudices of their people^ and the 
character of their country. 

Our N orth American Colonies will also derive security from the 
accession of Cuba by Great Britain. Exposed to our hostility on 
the southern frontier, and the consequent distraction of their atten- 
tion to the various assailable points of their exteasife territory, the 
American Union will not be able for many years to come, to. de- 
tach a sufficient force to subjugate the Canadfis ; in the meantime the 
latter will grow in consequence and population equal to their own. 
protection. ' ' 

Spain will doubtless reluctantly consent to the alienation of the 
Island of Cuba from her sovereignty, but I trust that the Ministers 
of Great Britain will not permit that nation to withhold from us a 
possession rendered necessary to the protection of our commerce, 
by the weakness which has induced her to cede to the demands and 
menaces of the United States, the important position of. the 
Floridas. If ever there existed a necessity- for departing from the 
ordinary courtesy and delicacy of nations— -if ever self-defence jus- 
tifies coercion, surely the present is the moment ; and the apolo- 
gists for the seizure of the Danish fleet at Copenhi^en, catfnot 
want an excuse for this equally necessary violence. 

If any example was wanting to prove the degraded power of 
Spain, the imbeciUity of her councils, and the truckling policy of 
her adoption towards the United States, it would be amply furnish- 
ed by the recollection, that her Minister was directed to negociate 
the cession of the Floridas, while the troops of the Union were in 
hostile possession of Fort St. Marks and the Island of Amelia, 
while their hands were yet reeking with the rapine of her polluted 
territory, and red with the blood of our murdered countrymen ! ! !' 

But Spain, in the cession of the Island of Cuba to the British 
Government, will not merely consult the interest and advantage of 
this country, she will minister to the security of her yet unalienated 
territories on the American Continent, by placing the key of. the 
western world in the possession of a power capable of restraining 
the rapid progress of that ambition with which the United States 
are fired, a passion far more formidable to Spain than to England. 
But should her obstinacy refuse, or our mistaken delicacy with- 
hold us from demanding the cession of Cuba, a short time, with 
the Floridas in possession of the United States, will suffice -.to place 
that island out of the power of Spain to cede and ours to acquire. 

It is now said that the ratification of the treaty of cession of the 
Floridas will not receive the Royal signature. The six months 
appomted for the exchange expired on the £dnd of August ; whether 

' Arbuthnot and Ambriester. 
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ijijaiiti trBI Ibm 'thi.'coMiigf.U>'WittiboldJ|,^ r^maitwi in the boi^m 
ortiflM ; lift ^dtgi^g from, the Q^^ampl^ ofr h^ Qoii<liupt towards 
ibe United States, when die latter demanded the. liberation of Mr. 
M^idei oyieiof tMr 4Atim^t Qonfin^d |»; the cjyil authority of 
Spain J^a QiiUiMiTft coa>promififB; widi on^ c^ thciir o;fficer8/ ^.^e 
may^ douiit athn tsmAuUQn to refuse it; 

Coupled. howwi«r wWb. th^. a^^pjeiisioo of, the aignaturiy the re- 
tum^of Don Qnts, the nugp^ltol^ tq Sgie^iq, at thh critical mi- 
iMn^ fiurniiheii aoinei pMgisi^ fw dniOBipiw that it win not be 
<ioiiiplelad ; that Miniajtcffty foN^M^jeiiy; the fiaHil consequences wi*.h 
vrhich the cession was pregnant, had tried every thin^r that fine^'^t 
and protrastiott Qpald eff^tj, hopii\^ tha^ £iig)fifid would roue 
horn her seeming tfOi^r, end. interdi<U tb^ aUenati^a of die F^w 
fidii tir the Unioni. 

ttj bewevep^ Spain ahf4}>. •! thi« perM of the nei^ociatjoni assume 
the languid Q£iiid€4)«ideiic.e, and hteus^rd th^ experiment of a re- 
fusal, ^e-camo^ doubt, bnt that ^ i^ animated^ by the. promised, 
support of a fiMwdeble* alUiMIc^- Ip th^ meap^ tifjie the f e-opemng 
of Congfesain the United St)itf» will cidl foe. t^e.^ispIaQation of ^ ^ e 
Presideiit^upcm tbia: extraordinary, and. unesqiected delay, the spo^ 
eulators jn FifQ»9de> hnd# (and ^^) ere uumerousX Mrill be clau^or- 
ous for possession^ ' ' 

Influ^icediis tbt) An^riqan.EiMcutive are by the tide of popular 
feeling, if ia? eisbmnely doubtfnl whether they will be nble to whh'^ 
stand: tbe'demand^ ibri the subjpgatiop of ^ territoiy so highly im- 
povHint to their st^iurity and coq^^ii^oe* Notbini; Ie.$s tban.ihe 
fear o# beingJnaoked widi.thfr pQwery of the European Continent 
will MstrMitbem frMI fif^illg.QAithe.Floridas by force of arifis. 
il»i«imis:lUat4lMkfipilPI^9);EMidi;omu)ercial difficulties are great 
and pamiysiBgA * iaiit«U9g> th^ vioea qfi our systeip, they have c|-e*> 
ated a faelitiou8iiiapit%L tbrrQugh the agiency of paper circulation. 
Obiigedilo>iietnrftti9 a m^ne wholesale currency, without the m« 
dnal operaitidn' o^ feg^Utiye. Destri4:Mpns, and unpossessed, like ^:>r- 
selves, of a propoKiiotiete metltmc i^iediuqi, they hftve felt the»l!« 
Hueoce of the txMMUtion mor^ liev<ei:^y thaq the pfH>ple. of £!i q:- 
land. 
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